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ARVER CHRISTIAN 
OMMUNITY CENTER 


In the northwestern part of the San 
oaquin Valley in California lies the little 
own of Dos Palos. 


Adjacent to this town on the south is 

rural slum area about one mile square. 
Approximately 1500 people, mostly Negro, 
have settled here—having separated them- 
elves from the regular stream of migra- 
ory peoples. They have purchased small 
blots of ground on which they have built 
x rather pulled together the semblance 
f dwellings which, in reality, are only 
ovels made of orange crates, burlap, tar 
baper and pieces of corrugated boxes. 
here is no water in the area nor sanitary 
acilities. 

Most of the people are entirely depen- 
ent upon seasonal labor—cotton chop- 
ing and picking. 

For some time the Migrant Ministry of 
e Division of Home Missions, NCCC, 
e Christian Churches of Northern Cali- 
ornia and the Dos Palos Christian Church 
nd community have been aware of the 
eed which exists in this area. Last fall the 
Department of Social Welfare UCMS was 
vited into consultations with the hope 
hat it might provide some financial assist- 
nce as well as give suggestions as to the 
ype of service which could be provided. 


‘One of the ways in which the Depart- 
nent did give assistance was to set up a 
ork camp in the area. Twelve young 
eople plus two directors lived and worked 
ith the people there for seven weeks this 
mmer. The result is a 40 x 60 foot build- 
g which is to have a kitchen, showers 
d toilets, an office for the director and 
meeting room 40 feet square. While the 
ork campers were not able to complete 
ne building by the end of the summer, it 
far enough along that it can be finished 
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“RIGHT TO SPEAK” REAFFIRMED IN 
DENVER CONVENTION RESOLUTION 


a 
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The Denver Assembly of the International Convention of Christian Churches 
(Disciples of Christ) overwhelmingly reaffirmed its right and obligation to speak 
on social issues through convention resolutions. Then acting upon this “right and 
obligation” the Assembly passed resolutions approving the Eisenhower-Khrush- 
chev visits, suspension of nuclear testing, inclusive fellowship in our churches, a ban 
on liquor use and advertisement abroad, and support of World Refugee year. 


The “right to speak” theme was dramatized in separate resolutions presented by 
the Board of Trustees of the International Convention and the Department of Social 
Welfare, UCMS. The Convention Trustees, after a year of study, formalized for the 
first time the resolutions process at International Assemblies. With regard to social 
issues resolutions they said the Convention may deal “‘with crucial issues on which the 


LEWIS JOACHIM ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF DISCIPLES 
PEACE FELLOWSHIP 


The Rev. Lewis G. Joachim, minister of 
the Garfield Memorial Church, Clyde, 
Ohio, was elected President of the Dis- 
ciples Peace Fellowship at the group’s 
annual meeting during the International 
Convention at Denver, August 28-Septem- 
ber 2. He succeeds the Rev. Robert Mof- 
fett of Alliance, Ohio, who held the office 
for three years. 


Other new DPF officers are Rev. Tom 
Underwood, Prarrie Village, Kansas, vice- 
president; Rev. Ernest Harrold, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Board member. Re-elected to the 
Board was T. William Simer, Grant Park, 
Ill. Barton Hunter and Robert Fangmeier 
of the UCMS’s Department of Social Wel- 
fare were reelected executive-secretary- 
treasurer and recording secretary, respec- 
tively. 


IS IT TIME TO 
RENEW YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION? 


$1.00 per year; single 
or 
$2.35 for three years 
Also Group Rates 


church must speak as it functions as the 
champion of Christian idealism measur- 
ing men and institutions by Christian 
ethical norms.” This re-affirmation by the 
Trustees as approved by the Denver As- 
sembly, came about as the result of ques- 
tions raised by some as to whether the 
church should deal with controversial 
social issues. 


The Denver Assembly further under- 
scored the “right to speak” through con- 
vention resolutions by giving unanimous 
support to the Hartford Appeal, adopted 
last February by the General Board of 
the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ, at Hartford, Conn. The Hartford 
Appeal voiced the determination of the 
National Council’s “right to speak” on 
social issues following substantial criticism 
of the Cleveland World Order Study con- 
ference. This conference, speaking for 
itself, had said that “steps should be taken 
toward the inclusion of the Peoples Re- 
public of China in the United Nations 
and for its recognition by our govern- 
ment.” 

A significant feature of Denver Con- 
vention resolutions was that they were 


presented by a wide number of groups and 
individuals from our brotherhood life. Pre- 


(Contined on Page 2) 


"CONVERSATIONS IN THEO 


“Basically it’s an exercise in the articu- 
lation of one’s fundamental convictions, 

“You don’t mean it!” 

“Don’t be sarcastic. What I’m trying 
to say is that ‘the Conversations’ repre- 
sent an effort by the Department of Social 
Welfare, UCMS, to sponsor the process of 
communication among the members of a 
representative group of Disciples of Christ 
with regard to the relation of theology and 
social ethics . . .” 

“Can’t it be said in simpler language?” 

“T don’t know. That’s one of the things 
we need to discover. It may be that until 
we appropriate the traditional language 
of theology we cannot really understand 
its insights . . .” 

“And on the other hand . . . ?” 

“And on the other hand, some of us feel 
that until we can translate the traditional 
theological concepts into streetcorner Eng- 
lish the Christian faith will have no impact 
on the life of either the present day church 
or the modern Society.” 

One 

“So, four years ago at Crystal Lake, 
Michigan we began the ‘Conversations’ in 
Theology and Social Ethics. It was to be 
a ten year experiment.” 

“Ten years of talk? Boy that’s a lot of 
gab!” 

“True enough, but don’t forget that we 
would have talked for ten years in any 
case. And it’s possible that our conversa- 
tion might have been much more banal and 
trivial had we not withdrawn into a more 
or less secluded place for four days each 
year to discuss together the great concerns 
of the Christian faith.” 
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Published monthly, except for joint July-August 
issue, by the Department of Social Welfare, The 
United Christian Missionary Society, 222 South 
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Griffin, Loisanne Buchanan. 


The opinion and points of view expressed in the 
publication are those of the editors and do 
not necessarily represent The United 
Christian Missionary Society. 
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“But aren’t men doing this in the semi- 
nary and elsewhere all the time?” 


“In a sense, yes. But the ‘Conversations’ 
are attempting to give theological discus- 
sion among the Disciples a special twist 

“Come again?” 

“The ‘Conversations’ are asking certain 
special questions. Most important, ‘What 
is the relation, ideally and actually, be- 
tween Christian doctrine and Christian 
life?’ ” 

el bats Casyaaea 2 

“Maybe you think it’s easy friend, but 
in the last four years a hundred Disciples 
theologians, ministers, church administra- 
tors and business and professional laymen 
and laywomen have been struggling to put 
it into words upon which they can agree.” 

“Perhaps, if you didn’t have so many 
and such varied backgrounds in the group, 
you'd find it easier to understand each 
other and to agree.” 

“Quite possibly. But this is just the 
point. If theologians can only talk to theo- 
logians, and preachers to preachers, and 
lawyers to lawyers, and insurance men to 
insurance men and social workers to 
social workers—then you see we are in 
no position to relate our basic Christian 
convictions to our every day life.” 


“But do you really think that business- 
men have a contribution to make to the 
thinking of theologians? And that preach- 
ers and theologians have something sig- 
nificant to say to lawyers, labor union 
leaders, psychiatrists and farmers?” 


“That’s what we are hoping to discover 
in ten years of leisurely, purposeful small 
group discussions. That’s why this sum- 
mer at Estes Park, Colorado some of the 
group have taken hours and even days to 
define the meaning of the terms and con- 
cepts they are employing.” 

“Do you expect to complete your proj- 
ect in six more years?” 

“No, for as you yourself well know this 
is part of the Eternal Conversation be- 
tween God and man. Each generation finds 
itself confronted anew by the judgment of 
God and by the challenge of his love in 
life and each generation.” 


“Youre  luxuriating 
goobledegook!”’ 


in homiletical 
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“What I meant was, when are you going 
to lay the repatorial egg—when are you 
going to present us with the definitive 
statement?” 


“Never. We are not interested in con. 
cluding Conversations but in initiating 
and extending them.” 

“No reports then—?”’ 

“Oh, yes, quite possibly. Tentative, ex. 
ploratory conclusions. Agreements as ob 
this group’s discussions here and now 
Articles, essays, papers, peeches lecturess 
books, experiments in institutional admin 
istration, programs, projects and polici 
in church life, business, social welfare: 
homes, government . . .” 


i 


“Vou really don’t expect to come u 
with a nice simple set of answers, then?’” 


“True. What we hope to do is to encour- 
age and accelerate the process of serious 
consideration among the Disciples of 
Christ concerning the meaning of th 
Lordship of Christ in daily life. This w 
feel entails an inter-disciplinary discussioné 
cutting across all sorts of lines, theological, 
professional, vocational, social, age, an 
otherwise. 

“What you’re really doing is trying t 
build a bridge between Christian faith 
and Christian life—between ideas and ac-: 
tion—right?—an exercise in the articula- 
tion of—Oh! 


“Welcome to the Conversations, my; 
friend. Come on in! The water’s fine.” 


BARTON HUNTER 


Lewis Joachin—DPF President 
(Continued from Page 1) 
sented by the Disciples Peace Fellowship 
was the resolutions approving the Eisen- 
hower-Khrushchev exchange of visits. The 
International Christian Youth Fellowship 
submitted the resolution calling upon ourt 
government to continue the suspension of! 
nuclear weapons testing. And _ sixteen) 
members of the Christian Action Research! 
Group of Lexington, Ky., recommended 
inclusive racial fellowship among Disciples 
of Christ. The resolution banning liquor’ 
ads in International publications and tem- 
perance among our diplomats was pre- 
sented by India Missionary Dr. Victor C. 
Rambo and ten other signers. 
Ropert A. FANGMEIER 
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Reprinted by Permission from Washington Newsletter of the Friend's Committee on National Legislation. 


BRITISH AND RUSSIANS PROPOSE TOTAL DISARMAMENT 


At the UN on September 19 Premier Nikita Khrushchev advocated total disarmament within four years. 
In the rush to criticize the Soviet plan as “utopian,” most commentators neglected to mention that the 
day before British Foreign Minister Selwyn Lloyd had advocated at the UN comprehensive disarmament 
down “to the levels needed for internal security purposes only.” At the UN the United States called only 
for “limitation and control” of arms. This is the first time since 1932 that total disarmament has been 
officially proposed as a basis for serious negotiations by the major powers. 


iThe first session of the 86th Congress adjourned at 
76:22 a.m. September 15 until January 6, 1960. It was 
the longest session since 1951. 


iJust six hours later Premier Nikita Khrushchev ar- 
#rived in Washington. Instead of demonstrating the key 
‘role that Congress plays in the American form of gov- 
jernment by inviting the Premier to address a joint ses- 
}sion, Congress rushed to adjourn before his arrival. 
| However the Senate Foreign Relations Committee ar- 
iranged a two-hour exchange of views with 20 key Sen- 


}ators on September 16. 


) 
. 


/One of the main casualties of the hasty departure was 
‘civil rights legislation. Congress extended the Civil 
‘Rights Commission for two years but left untouched 
Jall other pending civil rights bills. Proponents ex- 
‘tracted from the Senate leadership a promise to take 
up civil rights legislation on February 15, 1960. 


Spending. Hawaii. Labor. 

'The spending-economy-inflation issue raised by the 
President occupied a great deal of Congress time. 
There were long debates over relatively modest sav- 
ings to be obtained by cutting education, housing, wel- 
fare programs. But there was almost no objection to 
military appropriations which account for some two- 
‘thirds of the Federal budget. (Next month’s News- 
letter will summarize Congressional appropriations. ) 


OC O BiESR $19.5 9 


COLD WAR AND FINANCES 
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ip We suggest you might write President Eisenhower commending him for meeting Premier Khrushchev, 
and urging that the United States take the necessary steps to help make universal disarmament a 
reality. Write for FCNL ACTION Bulletin No. 23 which gives more details. 


DOMINATE CONGRESS 


Statehood for Hawaii and passage of a controversial 
labor bill were two of the most significant steps Con- 
gress took in 1959. It also appropriated $73 billion, 
not including $8.5 billion interest on the national debt. 


In other action, Congress: 


e passed a foreign aid program which, although still 
predominantly military, was shifting toward economic 
aid and its separation from the military program. 


e extended the surplus disposal law for two years 
after watering down “Food for Peace” proposals. 


e made available $10 million for World Refugee 
Year. 


e revised the method of calculating U.S. contribu- 
butions to the UN Technical Assistance Program. The 
change will mean about a $1 million annual increase 
in U.S. contributions. 


This Newsletter summarizes some of the important 
bills which Congress passed—and failed to pass 


—this year. Status of pending bills carries over 
to next year’s final session of the 86th Congress. 
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e extended immigration provisions for orphans, cer- 
tain tubercular aliens, and approved a bill permitting 
57,000 aliens to join their families in the United States. 


e turned over to the states some of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s responsibility for public health and 
safety in the field of radiation. Congress did not trans- 
fer to the Public Health Service the AEC’s authority to 
set minimum radiation safety standards . But the 
President set up a Federal Radiation Council for this pur- 
pose. 

e authorized a stepped-up program for pure water 
supply and waste disposal on Indian reservations. 


e provided that the Government would pay 50% of 
the health insurance premiums for federal employees. 


e failed to liberalize House rules or significantly limit 
the Senate filibuster. 


e in one of the session’s most dramatic events, the 
Senate failed to confirm Admiral Lewis W. Strauss as 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Two Trends 


Two trends of especial interest to Newsletter readers 
seemed to emerge from this year’s session: 


1. Congressional thinking is still dominated primarily 
by the cold war; military men can get nearly every- 
thing they want on Capitol Hill. 


e The draft was extended for 4 years by the House 
381-20 and by the Senate 90-1, after little debate, 
despite support by both the Chamber of Commerce 
and AFL-CIO for a 2-year extension only. 


e The Defense Department got almost exactly the 
$39.2 billion it asked for the coming year, plus an 
additional $1.36 billion for military construction. 
There were more billions for foreign military aid and 
atomic energy. 


e Agreements with 7 nations to transfer nuclear 
weapons systems to NATO allies were approved with 
almost no debate and without a vote, despite the vali- 
ant efforts of opponents. Later a proposal to bar the 
use of foreign aid funds to carry out the agreements 
was defeated in the House 137-61. 


e On four separate occasions Congress refused to 
appropriate some $500,000 for technical disarmament 
studies. No clear reason was ever given for its refusal 
to do so. The State Department and the White House 
failed to give effective support for such studies. 


e The House voted 368-2 to oppose the seating of 
Communist China in the UN. Sen. Clair Engle, Calif., 
on May 21 called for a change in U.S. China policy. 


e The Holifield hearings on the effects of nuclear war 
were utilized to boost the civil defense program. 
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e The House Science and Astronautics Committed) | 


held a series of hearings which helped the Arm 
Chemical Corps push its efforts to persuade the Amer! 
can public to accept the possible use of chemical, bac 
teriological, radiological weapons. 


e Congress gave the Pentagon $2,650,000 for “legis}: 


lative liaison”? with Congress next year, a sum which 
must be considerably in excess of all the money spenr 
for “peace lobbying” in the last 20 years. Additionas 
millions were appropriated for “public relations. 


There were some small encouraging signs: 


e A considerable number of freshman and some vet 


eran Congressmen were beginning to question the 
wisdom of cold war policies. 


e Three House members voted against the defense§ 


appropriation bill. 


e There was more Congressional and church opposii 


tion to draft extension than four years ago. 


e Sixty-one Representatives and 15 Senators ex: 


pressed concern over the agreements which give Hf 


bomb information to NATO allies. Last year only 1 


voted against the authorizing legislation in the House. 


e A Senate resolution in favor of an inspected agree- 
* ment to end nuclear weapons tests helped move th 


Geneva negotiators nearer a treaty. 


e Despite the pressure from the AEC, the Pentagon 
and influential Members of Congress, the President ex- 
tended the suspension of nuclear weapons tests an- 


other 60 days, to December 31. It is hoped this willl 


help the Geneva negotiators to reach agreement. 


e A House unit investigated military lobbying. 


e The Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament an-: 


nounced September 19 that it would hold hearings on 


the impact of defense spending and explore ways to: 


adjust to a peacetime economy. 


End of Death Penalty Urged 


Nine states have abolished capital punishment. i 


Others are reviewing and revising their views on 
the death penalty. Rep. Abraham J. Multer, N.Y., 
has introduced a bill, H.R. 870, to substitute life 
imprisonment for the death penalty throughout 
Federal law. The Department of Justice is ex- 
pected to make its comments on the bill before 
the end of next year’s session. 


Sen. Kenneth B. Keating, N.Y., has proposed a 
limited first step. His bill, S. 2083, would repeal 
the unique District of Columbia law which requires 
that a person convicted of first degree murder 


be executed unless the President commutes the ti 


sentence. 
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Congress seemed more concerned with budget cuts 
| than with other issues affecting human beings. 


financial legislation such as the 1¢ increase in the 
#asoline tax, debt management, budget balancing and 
pther fiscal questions are extremely important. Yet 
this year there has seemed to be more emphasis on 
#nese issues than on legislation affecting people’s edu- 
ation, health and welfare. 


dere are some of the issues on which Congress, often 
betted by the Administration, took no final action this 
» a $50 million world “Health for Peace” program. 
} proposals to establish a “Great White Fleet.” 

bills to support the concept of world law and make 
the International Court of Justice more effective 


}_ by deleting the “Connally Reservation.” 


i civil rights legislation to assure the right to vote 
and an opportunity for an equal education. 


home rule for the District of Columbia. 
abolition of capital punishment. 

bills designed to help curb juvenile delinquency. 
creation of a Youth Conservation Corps. 

aid for school construction and teachers’ salaries. 


proposals to help set up non-profit educational TV 
programs. 


legislation to protect and assist migrant laborers. 


an area development program to help people in 
economically distressed areas, and also provide 
experience in ways to convert from a military to a 
peacetime economy. 


final action has been withheld on a water pollu- 
tion bill to avoid a probable pocket veto. 


Some Facts on Civil Rights 


The Civil Rights Commission, whose life Congress 
extended to November 1961, notes these facts in its 
first report: e¢ many Negroes find it almost 

impossible to vote (only about 25% of the nearly 
5 million Negroes of voting age in the South are 
registered to vote compared to about 60% of the 
voting-age southern whites). ¢ Present legisla- 
tion is inadequate to assure them the right to 

vote. e Negroes do not have equal educational 
opportunities (in 1950 Negroes in the six Deep 
South States had little more than half the median 
education of their white neighbors). e¢ Dis- 

- crimination in housing is widespread throughout 
the nation. 
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FOREIGN AID CUT 


This year the Senate Foreign Relations Committee em- 
barked on a campaign to reorient the foreign aid pro- 
gram. On the whole, their recommendations were not 
accepted by Congress. Military aid was separated 
from economic aid on a trial basis. But instead of 
supporting a long-time appropriation for the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund of at least $1 billion a year as urged 
by Senator Fulbright and others, Congress voted only 
$550 million for the 1960 fiscal year. Here is a table 
comparing appropriations with the President’s request: 


(IN MILLIONS) 


REQUEST APPROPRIATED 


Military Assistance $1,600. $1,300 
Defense Support - Hy sn Mate 835. 695. 
Development Loan Fund, 1960 _ 700. 590. 

1961 500. 0 

Technical Assistance 

(USER UNMOAS). 22 ib. Ze 181.2 
Special Assistance 2" 15 271.8 245. 
President’s Contingency Fund __ 200. 155. 
Other. Pro crams. 00 fn [MAP 99.6 
Vota li jensen 4 oes ee eee Pas $3,225.8 


Other Action: Congress agreed to increase U. S. under- 
writing of the International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. It also approved U.S. participation in the new 
Inter-American Development Bank. 


SURPLUS DISPOSAL ACT EXTENDED 


Early in the session Senator Hubert H. Humphrey and 
16 other Senators advanced a “Food for Peace” pro- 
gram designed to reduce America’s $9 billion invest- 
ment in farm surpluses by expanding the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (Pub- 
lic Law 480). The Administration’s bill was not as 
comprehensive . 


Congress approved only a limited program which: 


e extended the sale and emergency relief provisions 
of P.L. 480 for another two years; e authorized the 
President to sell surplus agricultural commodities on 
“time” and to use local currencies obtained from for- 
eign sales for various social and humanitarian pur- 
poses, including emergency relief in other countries. 
Congress turned down the President’s request for au- 
thority to give surplus commodities to underdeveloped 
areas for use as food reserves or as partial payment to 
workers on economic development projects. 


CURBS ON CIVIL LIBERTIES ADVANCE 


Internal security continued to be a major issue in both 
the Congress and the Executive Branch. A proposal to 
abolish the House UnAmerican Activities Committee 
and transfer its functions to the Judiciary Committee 
was killed early in the session. The UnAmerican Ac- 
tivities Committee and the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee were given more than $500,000 to con- 
tinue their regular annual investigations of subversion. 
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Passport Restrictions 


September 8, the House passed a bill, 371-18, permit- 
ting the President to declare certain areas off-limits for 
travel by United States citizens. It gives the Secretary 
of State power to deny passports to Communists or 
Communist sympathizers whose presence abroad might 
be “harmful” to U.S. security. These are some of the 
powers the President has been requesting since June 
1958 after the Supreme Court ruled that the Secretary 
of State has no authority under present law to deny 
passports because of beliefs or associations. 


Passport restrictions will likely be considered by the 
Senate next year. A vigorous debate is anticipated 
over re-establishing vague standards for denying pass- 
ports. Congressmen are also becoming increasingly 
concerned about the restrictions on travel to China, 
which has been off-limits to almost all Americans since 
1952. In August, Rep. Charles O. Porter, Ore., asked 
the Courts to order the Secretary of State to validate 
his passport for travel in China. His case is pending. 


Loyalty-Security Programs 


Bills are pending before House and Senate Committees 
which would overturn the 1956 Cole decision. In that 
case the Supreme Court held that federal employees in 
non-sensitive jobs cannot be summarily dismissed as 
security risks although they can be fired under regular 
Civil Service procedures. 


Other proposals would reinstate the Industrial Security 
Program voided by the Court in June in the Greene case 
as not “specifically” authorized by Congress or the Pres- 
ident. The Court questioned the Department of De- 
fense practice of using secret information supplied by 
anonymous informers in evaluating the “loyalty” of 
some 3,000,000 workers in private defense plants. 


House debate on a bill authorizing use of secret inform- 
ers was cancelled when it was learned that the Presi- 
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dent expects to reinstate the program by Executi 
Order. If this is done, the Court will undoubtedly 

asked to rule again on the right to confront and croo}- 
examine accusers. The recently approved House pasj | 
port bill provides for the right of confrontation. | 


Loyalty Oaths. July 23, the Senate rejected, 49-42, f 
proposal to eliminate the loyalty oath requirements > 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958. The pry’ 
posal was sponsored by Senators Kennedy and Clan}, 
and supported by many educational institutions 1 

cluding Harvard, Princeton, Swarthmore and Have . 
ford. 


According to A. Whitney Griswold, President of Yal}. 
non-disloyalty oaths can be used to disrupt the educ.}, 
tional process and “represent a lack of confidence} 


in young people. 


States Rights. For the second year, the House passeg 
a bill, 225-192, to legalize State sedition laws ang 
prevent the Supreme Court from striking down stat 
laws in other areas. The bill, H.R. 3, is pending before : 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. 


Ask your Congressman for these important 
documents: 


Disarmament and Foreign Policy: Hearings before Senate 
Subcommittee on Disarmament in February 1959. 


Nuclear weapons transfers: “Agreements for Cooperation for 
Mutual Defense Purposes,” hearings before Joint Committee on 


Atomic Energy (JCAE), 1959. 


Fallout: Report on Fallout by JCAE, Aug. 1959. 


Nuclear war: Report, “Effects of Nuclear War,” JCAE, Aug. 
1959. 


Food for Peace: Senate Report 632; Hearings before Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on S. 1711. 


Foreign Aid: House ‘Report 440; Senate Report 412. 


Germ warfare: House Report 815. 


Seat tot 
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arver Christian Community 
(Continued from Page 1) 


ly the local people under the supervision 
f the director. 


| This is a community center and not a 
#hurch because the Christian Church of 
Pos Palos has opened its doors to any 
erson of the community who presents 
aimself for membership. 


} Mr. and Mrs. William Maxon have 
een called to minister to the needs of this 
nstituency. He is a member of the staff 
if the Dos Palos Christian Church with 
ipecific responsibility for the work among 
Ine people of the South Dos Palos com- 
( unity. 
Bill Maxon will be remembered in con- 
lection with his service on The Greek 
geam for two years, 1955-1957. This ex- 
gerience plus his personal dedication and 
faining equips him admirably for the 
ssignment in Dos Palos. He will have a 
al asset in the person of his wife, Mabel, 
tho is a graduate in home economics from 
sklahoma State University. 
# One of the interesting features of the 
arver Christian Community Center is 
oted in the interest of a group of Negro 
2ople twelve years ago who felt the need 
br a community center and had organized 
der the name of the “George Washing- 
nm Carver Club.” This group had pur- 
nased seven acres of land and a few years 
iter had enough money to pour a slab of 
mcrete 30x 40 feet. Today this slab of 
mcrete and two acres of land are the 
undation of the Carver Community 
enter. 


Recently a well dressed Negro man ap- 
sared at the Center and some of the men 
Jorking there jokingly suggested that 
ere was another hammer available. He 
plied, “I would like nothing better.” 
hen he told how he had been the pastor 
the church which had felt the need for 
ich a center and had been present when 
1e Carver Club was formed. He said, 
hen I left in 1956 I told God that I 
id done all I could and that now He 
ould have to do the rest. When I came 
id saw this building, which is almost 
actly what I had dreamed, I knew that 
e had, and I just went inside and knelt 
wn by the window and thanked Him.” 
RutH E. MILNER 
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EXCHANGE STUDENTS— 
AGAIN IN OUR MIDST 


During the month of July the Interna- 
tional Christian Youth Exchange carried 
out its annual movement of teen-age stu- 
dents from one country to another. This 
year 296 young people were involved. The 
process took four weeks and included three 
one-week orientation sessions plus trips 
to Washington and New York as well as 
two trips to Montreal to meet ships. Some 
fifteen staff persons, representatives from 
the participating denominations in ICYE, 
were present to assist with the activities 
of the various groups of young people. 

The U.S. students going abroad for one 
year were given a week of intense language 
orientation plus church history, cultural 
facts about the countries in which they 
would live, refresher courses on American 
history and the American church. 

Ruth Milner and Ella Williams from the 
Department of Social Welfare, UCMS 
represented the Christian Churches. 

This year thirteen Disciple homes have 
been opened to as many young people 
from abroad. Host families and their stu- 
dents are as follows: Mr. and Mrs, Ed- 
ward Bartunek, Cleveland, Hansjurgen 
Dieterichs, Altensteig, Germany; Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin Fehr, Eureka, Illinois, Hans- 
Rudolf Smend, Bielefeld, Germany; Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard Gilvin, North Middle- 
town, Ky., Jacqueline Smits, Rotterdam, 
Holland; Mr. and Mrs. Russell Lewis, 
Nashville, Tenn., Ernst Herbert Kreiner, 
Tuttlingen, Germany; Mr. and Mrs. Clay- 
ton Lenington, Ft. Benton, Mont., Jurgen 
Werner, Brauweiler/Koln, Germany; Mr. 
and Mrs. William McDermet, Kansas 
City, Mo., Hans van de Flier, Velp, Hol- 
land; Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Patterson, 
Warren, Ohio, Leif Person, Sundsvall, 
Sweden; Mr. and Mrs, Carl Robinson, 
Des Moines, Ia., Kerstin Boija, Norrkop- 
ing, Sweden; Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Rose- 
berry, Paris, Ky., Angelika Braunig, 
Augsburg, Germany; Dr. and Mrs. 
George Royse, Amarillo, Texas, Bernd 
Kirsch, Alfeld/Leine, Germany; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. G. Russell, Tulsa, Okla., Christiane 
Brasch, Hechingen/Hohenz, Germany; 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl Scarbeary, Paris, IIl., 
Dieter Lenz, Frankfurt, Germany; Mr. 
and Mrs. Von Herzen, North Hollywood, 
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Calif., Moreile Schwarz, Berlin, Germany. 


High school youth from Christian 
Churches who are living abroad this year 
include the following: Carol Goedeck, 
North Hollywood Church living in Berlin 
in the home of Moreile Schwarz; David 
Kohl, Central Christian, Great Falls, 
Montana living with Mr, and Mrs. Pfarrer 
Bickerich, Wuppertal, Germany; Dorothy 
Lewis, Vine Street Church, Nashville, 
Tenn., living in Wolfhagen, Germany with 
the Wilhelm Gante family; Judy Levy, 
Westchester Church, Los Angeles living 
with Mr. and Mrs. Hermann Krahn in 
Stuttgart; John Wayne Patterson, How- 
land Community Church, Warren, Ohio 
living with the parents of Leif Person, Mr. 
and Mrs. Tore Person, Sundsvall, Sweden; 
Cynthia Russell, First Church, Tulsa, 
Okla. is in Frankenberg, Germany living 
with Mr. and Mrs. Emil Geldbach, whose 
son Erich, lived in the U.S. during the 
school year, 1958-1959; Cynthia Smith, 
Country Club Christian, Kansas City is 
living in Bremen, Germany with Dr. and 
Mrs. Gerhard Klempahn. 


It should be pointed out that five of the 
churches listed have not only received a 
foreign student but have made it possible 
for one of their own teen-agers to partici- 
pate in the exchange. In one instance the 
exchange is a direct home to home situa- 
tion—that of John Wayne Patterson and 
Leif Person. In the case of Westchester 
Christian, Los Angeles, this is the second 
year it has sent a high school student 
abroad. University Church, Des Moines 
has received a student for the fifth con- 
secutive year. 


The purpose of ICYE is to provide for 
living experience in communication and 
relationship between high school age 
young people of differing national and 
church backgrounds. The sponsors of in- 
dividual members of the worldwide Christ- 
ian family must come into conversation 
and relationship with other members. 
With this goal in mind, this program of 
student exchange on the high school level 
has been inaugurated and developed in 
recent years among young Christians, 


Person interested in application for the 
school year 1960-1961 should write to: 
Rutu E. MILNER 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
EMPHASIS PRAISED 
BY EISENHOWER 

The international affairs emphasis plan- 
ned in thousands of Protestant and Ortho- 
dox churches in the United States has 
received a White House blessing. President 
Eisenhower told 100 church leaders early 
in September that their ‘““Nation-wide Pro- 
gram for Peace” in 1959-60 was welcomed 
and appreciated by the Government. 

The international affairs emphasis is 
an outgrowth of the Fifth World Order 
Conference of the National Council of 
Churches, held at Cleveland last Novem- 
ber. A 64-page report of the Conference 
and a 63-page study guide have been pre- 
pared for use by local churches during 
this year of emphasis on world affairs. 
Hundreds of leadership training institutes 
are being held throughout the country 
from July 1959 to January 1960 under 
the auspices of State, City and County 
Councils of Churches. All denomi- 
national leaders working in this field are 
participating in these workshops; also 
holding similar institutes. 


Every local church committee can par- 
ticipate in this year of study by: 


1, sending one or two people to a leader- 
ship training institute if one is being held 
in your state. 


2. writing for a FREE copy of both the 
Report of the Fifth World Order Confer- 
ence,“Christian Responsibility on a Chang- 
ing Planet” and the “Study Guide”, a com- 
panion piece for this report. 


NOTE: Check with your minister, before writing 
since he may already have responded to this offer 
which was included in the September mailing of 
the Christian Action and Community Service 
Program Planning Packet.* 


3. organizing study groups to consider 
international affairs in your church school 
classes, CWF, CMF, CYF, and other adult 
and youth groups. 


The resources cited above in item 2, to- 
gether with others, both printed and audio 
visuals, are available by writing to: Robert 
A. Fangmeier, Department of Social Wel- 
fare, UCMS, 222 South Downey Ave., In- 
dianapolis 7, Ind. 


*A Spring, Fall, and Winter packet mailing sent 
to local church chairmen and ministers of 
churches with Committees on Christian Action 
and Community Service. 


RoBert A, FANGMEIER 


~The Committee on Christian Action and Community Service in your church may 
find suggestions and help from the following list of events, projects and resources: 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 
WITH A PURPOSE 


Your committee and/or church may or 
may not want to become a merchandizer of 
Christmas cards or peanuts. But many of 
your people will appreciate being reminded 
that they can give encouragement to great 
humanitarian causes during the course of 
their shopping for Christmas necessities. 

Christmas cards with a deeply spiritual 
message are available from the: Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, Box 271, Nyack, 
New York; and U. S. Committee for 
UNICEF (United Nations Children’s 
Fund), Post Office Box 22, Church Street 
Station, New York 8, N. Y. Both organi- 
zations will be happy to send you informa- 
tion and samples for display purposes. 
With the use of the F.O.R. cards persons 
can support the peace education pro- 
gram of this organization. With UNICEF 
cards persons will help to feed, cloth and 
give medicine to millions of children in 70 
countries around the world. 


Peanuts, shelled and unshelled, of good 
quality are a Christmas delicacy that you 
and others can purchase from: Koinonia 
Farm, Americus, Ga. This inter-racial 
Christian community has undergone sey- 
eral economic hardships because of its re- 
ligious convictions. You can help them and 
the cause of brotherhood by purchasing 
their nuts as a gift this year. They will 
send you price lists. 


EXPRESSING YOUR 
CONCERN FOR THE AGING 


Expressing your concern for the agingg 
in your church and its community can 
well begin by undertaking some projects 
in the area of their fellowship needs, 
Among the widely prevalent unmet nee 
of older adults are: the need for com- 
panionship and affection; the need to be- 
long; the need to have status—to bee 
recognized, appreciated and regarded a 
worthwhile. 

Your committee might begin its work: 
in this area by planning a friendly visit to: 
the home of each older person and to those: 
in nursing homes and hospitals. No doubtt 
such visits will reveal a variety of needs: 
which the committee can organize itselff 
and others in the church to help to meet.. 
For instance, many older persons are not! 
able to attend the worship services of the: 
church and thus are denied the fellowship } 
of worship. Two ways in which this need | 
may be met are: 


(1) Provide transportation for those who. 
are mobile and can come when brought | 
by someone; 

(2) Make tape recordings of the worship | 
services, special worship services as well 
as other meetings to share with those con- 
fined to their homes. | 


Many other projects are to be found in 
the pamphlet “Meeting the Fellowship | 
Needs of Older Persons in the Church and 
the Community” which may be secured 
FREE from the Department of Social 
Welfare, UCMS. j 


Rutu E. Miner _ 


